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WITH PLASTICS 





The Story of 
Dr. Winton Patnode 











R. PATNODE enjoys creat- 
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a; 4 " BONS ing new products. Formex, 

4 A 3 SX JO Flamenol, and Glyptal, three im- 

al CA Mii SS portant ones, are used in aircraft, 

As a boy Dr. Patnode liked to try new things Dr. Patnode went to Comell where he not only ships, and factories. They are help- 


with the chemistry set in his bedroom workshop. studied organo-metallic chemistry, but also 
His younger brother would watch, fascinated, was a business manager of the Cornell Dramatic 
from a safe distance. Club, one of the busiest groups on the campus. 


ing war production now, and after 
Victory, they will again contribute 
to peacetime conveniences. 

; Although many minds and many 
WN Payer. Sr t= hands contributed to these develop- 
"A oy | A\' i © pre: ments, Dr. Patnode has played an 
. ; important part in each. 

Now Dr. Patnode is working on 
new problems brought about by 
the war; problems so urgent that 
although he holds a cémmission in 
the USNR he has not been called to 
active duty. General Electrie Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 





























Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. 
EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS 


After receiving a Ph.D. from Cornell, Dr. At his home Dr. Patnode experiments too. The best investment in the world 
Patnode went to General Electric. His research Tropical plants, potential sources of oil and is in this country's future — 
work in plastics has helped create materials rubber substitutes, share space with vegetables Keep all the Bonds you Buy 
with important wartime applications. in his large garden. 
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ALLIED 1ST AIRBORNE ARMY .. Assen 


Allied sky-troops land in Holland. 
Outflank Siegfried Line. Northern 9 


Germany faces new invasion threat B ictuentanos 
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PALAU ISLANDS 


SLAND by island, General Mac- 
Arthur’s and Admiral Nimitz’s 
forces are closing in on the Phil- 

ippines. 

On the morning of September 
15,. a double-barreled attack was 
launched against two Japanese 
strongholds: the island of Morotai 
in the Halmahera Islands; and the 
island chain called Palau, which con- 
sists of 26 islands which belong to 
the Caroline group. 

Palau and Halmahera form a gate- 
way to the sea approaches of the 
Philippines. A U. S. invasion force 
leaving New Guinea to attack Min- 
danao, would have to “run the gaunt- 
let” between these two Japanese 
bases, if we did not first drive out 
the Japs. 

The U. S. landings on Morotai will 
soon lead to our conquest of Halma 
hera, which is only 250 miles south 
of the Philippines 

The Palav Islands are a much 
tougher nut to crack Japan has 
steadily fortified these islands ever 
since the end of World War I. Cap- 
ture ot Palau will remove the last 
Jap island fortress which bars the 
road “back tu Bataan.” It will also 
hopelessly trap the 70,000 to 100,000 
Japs cut off in the Carolines. From 
Palau, we may also reach out to in- 
vade the Jap air base of Yap. 

“Softening-up” of Palau began on 
September 5 and continued until 
zero hour, when landings were made. 
In the last three days before our Ma- 
rines stormed ashore, 173 Jap ves- 
sels were sunk and 501 Jap planes 
destroyed 


The job of invading Palau went to 
the U. S. Third Fleet, commanded 
by Admiral William F. Halsey. First 
target for attack was Peleliu Island, 
whose airfield was captured after a 
bloody battle. While fighting on Pel- 
eliu was under way, Army troops of 
the 81st Division stormed ashore at 
Angaur Island. After three days of 
fighting, Angaur was ours. 

Angaur is the southernmost island 
of the Palau group, and has an air- 
field large enough for heavy bomb- 
ers. 


FOUR NATIONS HELD PALAU 


In 1783 the English schooner An- 
telope ran aground on the coral reef 
off Palau. Captain Wilson who com- 
manded the schooner was the first 
white man to set foot on these is- 
lands. Several years later, England 
sent an expedition to Palau, and the 
British flag was raised there. 

The English brought with them 
rifles, livestock, and smallpox — all 
new to the natives of Palau. The 
rifles rusted through disuse and the 
livestock died. But the smallpox 
which the British left behind them 
flourished. So did tuberculosis, and 
other diseases of civilization. 

When the Spaniards landed on Pa- 
lau some years later, they found no 
trace of the English, and seized the 
islands in the name of Spain. After 
the Spanish-American War, Spain 
sold all her Pacific islands except 
Guam, to Germany. This included 


Palau and the other Caroline Islands. 


After Germany's defeat in 1918, 
these islands were given to Japan 
under a League of Nation’s mandate. 
Japan promised not to fortify them, 
but broke her promise. Few white 
men were ever permitted to visit 
these mysterious islands. 

Palau soon became the strongest 
Japanese island base in the Pacific, 
with the exception of Truk. 






The major islands of the Palau 
group are Babelthuap, Koror, Araka- 
besan, Malakal, Urukdapel, Peleliu, 
and Angaur. 

These islands, except for Angaur 
and part of Peleliu, are almost com- 
pletely circled by a barrier reef. 

The Komebail Lagoon formed by 
this reef is 60 miles long, and deep 
enough for the heaviest, warships. 

The Japanese have long used the 
lagoon as a fleet basin. The barrier 
reef forms a natural torpedo-proof 
breakwater which protects anything 
in the lagoon behind it. This reef is 
almost 10 miles wide in some places, 
and only a few easily guarded chan- 
nels provide entrance into the Ia- 
goon. , 

Babelthuap, the largest island of 
the Palau group, is 27 miles in length. 
Its greatest width is 8 miles. This is- 
land is heavily wooded, but has open 
uplands on which Jap airfields have 
been built Ngatpang Bay, which 
cuts deeply into Babelthuap, forms 
a perfect secondary harbor. The is- 
land is lightly inhabited by natives, 
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and heavily garrisoned by the Jap- 
anese. 

Koror is the headquarters island 
of the entire Jap mandate. Many 
thousands of Jap colonists have come 
to Koror to work on Palau’s defenses. 
They have their own radio stations, 
schools, hospitals, and stores. There is 
no doubt that Koror has the largest 
Jap garrison of any island in the Pa- 
lau group. 

The smaller island of Arakabesan 
serves the Japanese as an air base 
and artillery strongpoint. Here, as 
well as on Babelthuap, are the heavy 
guns which guard the entrances to 
the fleet basin. 

Koro: is separated from the is- 
land of Peleliu, by the islands of Ma- 
lakal and Urukdapel. Malakal is also 
an air base, but has a fine harbor as 
well. Urukdapel is stony and unin- 
habited Its shores are abrupt under- 
cut cliffs which would be difficult 
to land on, 

Peleliu, where our Marine veter- 
ans stormed ashore, is only 2 miles 
by 5 miles in size. Capture of the 


Radiophoto from |. 8. Marines, via Press Association 


Peleliu Island, Palau Islands. 


Peleliu airfield will help us to pene- 
trate the other Palau islands. 

Angaur is only three square miles 
in area. It was defended by about 
2,000 Japanese, most of whom are la- 
borers. Angaur was important to the 
Japs mainly because of its phosphate 
deposits, which are widely used as 
fertilizer. 

The natives of Palau are known as 
Kanakas. The Kanakas, who are de- 
scendants of the Malays, also inhabit 
Yap and the other Caroline Islands. 

The Kanakas of Palau were once 
headhunters, and raided each other’s 
villages to collect these gruesome 
trophies. Today they are a peaceful 
people, enslaved by the Japanese. 
They are dying out because of dis- 
eases brought to Palau by the white 
man and the yellow man. 

A native without a wife is almost 
helpless in Palau. This is because it 
is taboo* for men to work in the 
fields. If a man is not married, no 
woman will do his farming for him 
He must beg food from his relatives. 

The women do the work and sup- 
port the men. A Kanaka with sons is 
considered poor in Palau, because 
everyone in his family eats and no 
one works but his wife. A man with 
daughters is considered a rich man, 
since everybody in his family works 
except himself. So every native of 
Palau marries as soon as he can — 
and then hopes for daughters. 


ISLAND OF YAP 


The island of Yap, which we may 
invade next, is about 225 miles north- 
east of Palau. It is really a tightly 
packed cluster of four small islands 
separated by long, narrow channels. 
Yap extends 15 miles from north to 
south. Its greatest width is 6 miles. 

Yap is heavily wooded, with bam- 
boo, palms, and coconut trees. Trop- 
ical fruits and vegetables grow in 
great abundance 


Palau and Halmahera: Gateway to Philippines. 


Yap is famous for its curious 
“money ” The money is made of huge 
calcite and limestone discs which 
were quarried in the Palau Islands 
and brought home to Yap. These 
stone discs are sometimes 6 to 12 
* feet in diameter. A single “coin” may 
weight as much as five tons. Of 
course, only smaller coins circulate. 

Each disc has a round hole in the 
center. When a “coin” is to be paid, 
a tree is pushed through the hole, 
and as many as a hundred men will 
drag the “coin” through the jungle. 
This makes it somewhat difficult 
to-go shopping. Therefore natives 
trade only with small “coins,” or by 
“swapping” one thing for another, 
without using their “big money” at 
all. 

Natives of Yap have strange eating 
habits. Each member of the family 
has a separate fireplace and pot in 
which kis meal is cooked. It is taboo 
to eat a meal cooked in someone 
else’s fireplace, or to dine from some- 
one else’s pot. The mother of a fam- 
ily may have to cook on seven dif- 
ferent fireplaces at the same time, 
whenever the family meal must be 
prepared. 

For beds, the natives use mats 
made from the leaves of the pandan- 
us tree. 

Men wear combs in their hair, ear- 
rings, and are brightly tattooed. 
Women still wear grass skirts which 
they make themselves. 

Yap means “the Land.” The simple 
Kanakas of the island think that Yap 
is the only land, and the center of 
the world. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


RECONVERSION 


NE of the biggest problems on 
the home front is the reconver- 
sion of industry. 

Reconversion means changing over 
from the production of war materi- 
als to the production of goods for 
civilian use. ' 

It means producing bicycles, type- 
writers, washing. machines, sewing 
machines, mattresses, radios, etc., in- 
stead of machine guns, bullets, tanks, 
and trench mortars. 

One of the biggest problems of re- 
conversion is to see that-the 25,000,- 
000 men and women who are now 
at work on war production will have 
jobs after the war. 

When war broke out, the main 
problem was to supply the Army and 
Navy and our Allies with the ma- 
terials they needed. 

To see that all the necessary war 
materials were produced, a govern- 
ment agency called the War Produc- 
tion Board was set up. Chief of this 
board is Donald M Nelson 


RECONVERSION HAS STARTED 


Last July, Mr. Nelson announced 
that we had huge stocks of some 
kinds of war materials on hand. He 
gave the go-ahead signal for produc- 
tion of certain civilian goods such as 
cooking utensils, beds and springs, 
plumbing fixtures, cream separators, 
photographic equipment, lawn mow- 
ers, bicycles, and many household 
items 

When Japan is defeated, many 
new kinds of goods will roll off 
postwar production lines. Some of 
these “miracles of science” are heli- 
copters, prefabricated houses, tele- 
vision sets, plastics and synthetics for 
a thousand different uses. 

These may not be available to 
everyone immediately after Japan’s 
defeat, for first we must produce the 
goods that people need most. 

Also, industry must be given a 
chance to “tvol up.” Fo. example, if 
a tank factory is to turn out tractors, 
derricks and bulldozers, it will need 
to install the right kind of machinery 
and tools to build the new machines. 

What will happen to millions of 
ex-war workers and demobilized 


servicemen while industry is tool- 
ing up? Will they be out of work? 

The biggest job of aii is to pro- 
vide jobs. This is still an unsolved 
problem that the Government, fac- 
tory owners and labor leaders are 
working on. 

The task betore Congress is to see 
that both wage earners and factory 
owners are treated fairly — that the 
majority of the people get the squar- 
est deal 

The problems require long and 
difficult planning. It will not be pos- 
sible to please everyone. 

Last week Congress set up the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. This office was provided 
for in a bill proposed by Senator 
Walter F_ George of Georgia. 

Another provision of Senator 
George's bill had to do with unem- 
ployment insurance. Under the 
George bill, workers who are with- 
out jobs during the period of recon- 
version will get from $2 to $16 a 
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BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


week, depending on the laws of the 
state in which they live. 

Senator George also wanted Con- 
gress to pay war workers’ fare back 
to their home states He said, too, 
that the Government should set up 
a retraining program to get workers 
ready for postwar jobs 

But many Congressmen believed 
that wage earners should not be 
given these extra benefits, and ruled 
them out of the bill 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia introduced a bill that pro- 
vided for high unemployment insur- 
ance, from $20 to $25 a week. 

Senator Kilgore also said that Gov- 
ernment agencies should be set up to 
see that there was full employment in 
the country 

The Senate 
bill. 

Wa: Mooilization Director James 
F. Byrnes tried to get the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means* to write a 
new bill that was midway between 
the Kilgore Bill and the George Bill. 

But the Committee favored the 
George Bill. 
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Paul McCarthy in Colliers 


“You've got to expect things like that, Mr. Doaks, 
with only 20 per cent of the plant reconverted.” 











NATIONAL ELECTION DAY — NOVEMBER 7th 


THE CANDIDATES 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


HEN Frankin D. Roosevelt was 

a boy, his father brought him to 
the White House to visit President 
Grover Cleveland. President Cleve- 
land liked the boy. “Franklin,” he 
said, “I hope you never grow up to 
be President.” 

In 1882, a son was born to James 
Roosevelt and Sara Delano Roose- 
velt. They named him Franklin Del- 
ano, and huped that like his father. 
he would be a railroad president. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
born at Hyde Park, N. Y., and spent 
his boyhood there. He was a quiet 
boy who studied hard, and enjoyed 
sports, especially boat sailing. At 
home, he was taught by governesses 
and tutors. His vacations were spent 
at Campo Bello Island, in New 
Brunswick, Canada. There he was 
able to sail to his heart’s content. 

When Franklin was fourteen, he 
went to Groton, a private prepara- 
tory school in Massachusetts. He was 
a member of the Groton debating 
team, and manager of the baseball 
team. Once, he decided to run away 
from school. This was during the 
Spanish-American war, and young 
Franklin wanted very much to en- 
list in his cousin Teddy Roosevelt's 
“Rough Riders.” Only one. thing 





Roosevelt at age of 3, with his dog 
Budgy, riding the Democratic donkey 


stopped him from leaving Groton - 
a very bad case of measles. 

In 1900, Franklin D. Roosevelt en- 
tered Harvard College. During his 
four years there, he was a member 
of eight clubs. He also wrote for 
The Crimson, a college publication. 
and was its editor during his last 
year in Harvard. He also tried out 
for crew, but did not make the var- 
sity team. In 1904, he graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's next three 
years were spent in the study of law, 
at Columbia Law School, in New 
York City. While a student at Colum- 
bia, he married a distant cousin, 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, the niece of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, who was then 
President of the United States. 

In i907, Franklin Roosevelt gradu 
ated from Columbia Law School and 
got a job with an important New 
York law firm. In 1910 he was elected 
to his first public office— New York 
State Senator The voters liked him 
enough to re-elect him in 1912. 

During the summer of 1912. 
Franklin Ruvosevelt was a delegate at 
the Democratic National Conven 
tion, where he helped Woodrow Wil- 
son win the nomination for President. 
When Woodrow Wilson was elected, 
he gratefully offered Roosevelt a 
number of government posts. Roose- 
velt turned them all down. 

Then Josephus Daniels, who was 
Secretary of the Navy, asked Roose- 
velt if he would like to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Franklin 
Roosevelt, who had long been in- 
terested in the sea and naval matters, 
exclaimed: “I'd rather have that 
place than any other in public life.” 

During World War I, Roosevelt 
aid so well at his job that one day 
President Wilson called him in to 
confer with the Army chief of staff. 
“Tm very sorry,” Wilson smiled, “but 
you've cornered the market for sup- 
plies. You'll have to divide up with 
the Army.” 





Wide World 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, age 9 


In 1920, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
nominated for Vice President, as the 
running mate of James M. Cox, on 
the Democratic ticket. They were 
defeated by a Republican landslide,* 
with Warren G. Harding winning 
the Presidency 

With the Republicans in power, 
Franklin Roosevelt decided to return 
to the business world. He became 
vice president of a banking firm, at 
a salary of $25,000 a year. He was 
now the father of five children: Anna 
Eleanor, James, Elliott, Franklin Del- 
ano Jr., and John. 

Then tragedy struck: It happened 
during the summer of 1921, when 
Franklin Ruvusevelt joined his family 
at Campo Bello. 

His children were so happy to see 
him, that they led him in a two-mile 
run across country 

This was no sooner over, when all 
of them went for a long swim in the 
icy waters of the Bay of Fundy. 
Franklin Roosevelt returned home 
exhausted. In three days his strong 
body was twisted with infantile pa- 
ralysis. He was only thirty-nine — 
and crippled from the waist down. 

But his spirit was stronger than his 
body, and would not accept the help- 
less life of an invalid. He went to 
Warm Springs, Georgia, to strength- 
en his muscles in the healing waters. 


(Turn to page 16) 


A biographical sketch of Governor Thomas E. Dewey will appear on this page next week. 
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To people who want to go 
places, fog is usually a serious 
hindrance. But in warfare, fog 
can sometimes provide the pro- 
tection an army 
out a 


needs to carry 
certain maneuver. 
This was the case when Gen- 


eral Patton’s 3rd U. S. Army 
prepared to cross the 


River, south of the fortress city 
of Metz, in France near the 
German border. At the time, 
there was no natural fog to 
cover the troops’ crossing. So 
some artificial fog was made 


For thirty hours our artillery 
had pounded the casements of 
the but failed to 
crack them open. Our Thunder- 
bolt divebombers then dropped 
500-pound bombs on the forts. 
The fire of the forts diminished 
but it was not silenced 

Now, the U S 
Wartare Service 
into action 


enemy's forts 


Chemical 


was ordered 


. While our 


bolts continued to pound the 


Moselle 


| that turned the trick was the | 


Thunder- | 
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 FOXHOLE FOG 


mechanical 
This genera- 


lightweight M-2 
smoke generator. 


tor is so compact and portable | 


— only 34” 
-it can 
troops. It 
foxhole. 

The M-2 is a pocket edition 
of the M-1 which has been giv- 
ing protection to seaports and 
and airfields against air attack. 

The M-2 weighs only 180 
pounds when empty. Pulled by 
mounted in an am- 
phibious duck, rowboat or other 
small craft, it can be taken any- 
where. 


x 20” and 23” 
accompany 
make 


high 
shock 


can fog in a 


a jeep, OI 


Is consists of a 
metal boiler, an air blower, 
a small gear pump — all 
erated by a one-cylinder gas- 
oline motor made of aluminum. 
The pump forces a mixture of 
fog-oil and water through a 
series of spiral coils inside the 
boiler, where 
burner heats the liquid. 

The mixture gas 
the coils, and 
comes out of four small vents at 


miniature 


and 


bec omes a 


inside heating 


| the front of the boiler. 


forts, a battery of foxhole fog 
generators was brought into 
position. In about forty sec- 
onds, dense artificial fog was 
blotting out the landscape 

Carried by a favorable wind | 
into the enemy positions, this | 
fog quickly blanketed our at- 
tack. Enemy fire became aimless 
and therefore ineffectual. Our 
troops crossed the river 

The smoke screening dev ice 





As it emerges, the vapor con- 


denses into a snow-white 
OI tog 
The 


sumes 


foxhole generator con- 
50 gallons of fog-oil, 5 
| gallons of gasoline, 5 gal- 


' lons of 


and 
hour. 


water an 


U..8. Chemical Warfare Service 


THE M-2 “FOXHOLE” SMOKE GENERATOR MOUNTED ON A JEEP TRAILER 


op- | 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 





IT’S INERTIA 


“Lend me the top of your 
fountain pen, Nick,” said Tech, 
after he had put out the can- 
dles by pouring carbon dioxide 
on them from a glass. 

“Don’t be rough on it, they’re 


hard to get these days,” Nick 
urged. 
“Now I'll tear a strip from 


this newspaper about six inches 


long. The cap will stand on the | 


piece of paper near one end. I'd 
like to see any one of you re- 
move the paper without touch- 
ing or knocking over the cap.” 
said Tech. 

Naturally, everyone tried and 
failed. Finally, Nick demanded, 
“All right, let’s see you do it.” 

“At your service,” Tech re- 


| plied. 


a small gasoline | 


steam | 


First he placed the paper so 
that about two inches of it ex- 
tended over the edge of the 
table. With a moistened index 








finger, he struck the paper a 
sharp blow. This caused the 
paper to slip out and left the 
cap as it was—standing up- 
right. 

Tech explained: “It’s inertia. 
A body (the cap in this case) 
at rest tends to remain at rest. 
It is one of Newton’s laws.” 


Next Week: How to make 
a paper helicopter. 





CABOOSE CALLING 

The 
round trip between Denver and 
Salt Lake City headed into tun- 
nel after tunnel — 38 of, them 
-its caboose far back around 


| the juttings of rocky crags. 


As the 
over narrow trestles and through 
massive cuts, the engineer in 
the locomotive talked with the 
trainman in the 
FM 
the 


caboose, 


radio 


communication for 


first known time. 


Throughout the 1140-mile run | 


communications 
once, 


failed only 


and that was in the six- 


long freight train on a | 


, 
train rushed onward 


using | 


ae 


“Sw” —-- ~ 





“4 4 


mile Moffat tunnel through the 
Continental Divide. 
Notwithstanding the _ brief 
stoppage of messages — and en- 
gineers say the failure can be 
overcome — the rapid relay of 
FM signals between locomotive 
and caboose brought the freight 
train back to Denver three 
hours before its usual time. 





“). Where is 
place on earth? 

A. Verkhoyansk, Siberia. The 
thermometer registers as low 
as 80 below zero there nearly 
every year, and the mean tem- 
a minus 58 degrees 


the coldest 


perature is 
in January. 


there was 94 degrees below 


| Zero, 


The lowest record | 


Q. How does a fly walk on 
ceilings? 

A. On each foot, the house 
fly has very tiny and very sharp 
claws that can hold to the 
slightest irregularities in a sur- 
face. Then, too, the feet of flies 
are often coated with filth that 
enables them to cling even to 
polished surfaces. 
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BARON FREDERICK VON STEUBEN (1730-1794) 
Builder of a Victorious Army 


EW men contributed more to American victory in the Revolutionary War 
than Baron Frederick von Steuben (Shtoy-ben) former officer on the staff 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

Steuben offered his services to Congress, asking no reward unless these 
services proved valuable. As Inspector General under Washington, Steuben 
built a new army. It was one of the greatest feats of rapid military training 
in world history. Throughout the war he was Washington’s closest military 
advisor. In 1783 Steuben assisted Washington in preparing a plan for the 
future defense of the United States. 

After the war Steuben became a citizen by acts of the Pennsylvania and 
New York legislatures, and in 1787 he was elected a regent of the Univer- 


sity of the State of New York. 
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1. Steuben drilled the troops with a musket in his own hands. This shocked 
officers who felt they should not mingle closely with their men. 
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GENERAL STEUBEN, THIS ARMY 
IS THE EQUAL IN DISCIPLINE 
OF THE BEST BRITISH TROOPS! 
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he re- 
spect of both officers and men 
and the ragged army at Val- 
ley Forge became a highly 
disciplined military force. 

















3. The army proved 
its worth at the Battle 
of Monmouth, June 
28, 1778. Steuben 
helped win victory 
when he rallied the 
retreating troops of 
General Charles Lee. 
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4. During General Greene's brilliant 
campaign of 1780, which saved the 
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South, Steuben collected supplies for him. v Ai value to Washington. 
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5. At siege of York- 
town, which ended 
in Cornwallis’ sur- 
render, Steuben’s 
knowledge of siege’ 
warfare was of great 
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SCENE I 


An audience chamber at the court of 
Ferdinand ard Isabella. 


Pace (announcing): Christopher Co- 
lumbus! 

FERDINAND: Rise, Columbus. We 
have decided to consider your proposal. 
Now that we have driven the last of the 
Moors from Spanish soil, we are free to 
devote ourselves to other endeavors. 

TALAVERA (a courtier): Your Maj- 
esty, may | speak? With the aid of our 
Lord, we have just ended a long and 
costly holy war. Now, I submit, is no 
time to squander money on what is a 
most impractical project. Our treasuries 
are depleted. We need to gather rev 
enues, not expend them 

IsABELLA: What say you, 
Santangel? 

SANTANGEL: Your Majesties know me 
as a practical man. As a practical man 
I say to you with all my soul — we can- 
not afford to reject the proposal of 
Christopher Columbus. 

FERDINAND: Eh? Can't afford to re- 
ject — ? What do you mean? 

SANTANGEL: Well, the Indies, we all 
know, are rich in jewels and precious 
metal, in silks and costly spices. A 
short trade route between Spain and 
the East would bring a flood of wealth 
into the royal treasuries. See what the 
Portuguese have accomplished by the 
long and dangerous eastward route. 

FERDINAND: We have seen too well. 
If we could only be certain. 

ALronso (a courtier): The world, 
say the fools, is round —that is, in 
Cathay, men walk the earth upside 
down, and do not fall off into space. 


Luis de 


A PLAY IN- ONE-ACT FOR COLEUS DAY 
BY ROBERT BEDFORD 


This miracle, we are to believe, in- 
volves all the people on the other side, 
and takes place every day. Such vast 
faith has our dreamer. 

IsaABELLA: Do you chide a Christian 
with having too much faith, Don Al- 
fonso? 

TALAVERA: His is not faith, Your 
Majesty, but madness! If you squander 
money on such a fantastic project, peo- 
ple will laugh — yes, people will laugh 
at our King and Queen for being so 
easily — deceived. 

IsABELLA: What say you, Santangel? 
Is it not fantastic—and will not the 
world laugh at your King and Queen? 

SANTANGEL: On the contrary, Your 
Majesty. If the project succeeds, then 
so vast would be the returns in wealth 
and in souls saved from heathendom, 
that ours would become the greatest 
land of the earth, and our King and 
Queen the most glorious rulers in all 
history! 

Would we rather that France or Eng- 
land or Portugal commission Columbus? 
It he then succeeded, what would his- 
tory say of Ferdinand and Isabella? In 
such a sublime cause, even failure would 
bring glory. It would then be said that 
Ferdinand and Isabella nobly sought 
to prove the truth or falsity of the re- 
port that new lands lie to the west — 
for the greater glory of God and for 
the benefit of their country, even though 
they knew that there was but slight 
chance of success! 

FERDINAND: Columbus, if we agree 
to send you on this mission — what 
terms do you suggest? 

Cotumsus: With your gracious per- 
mission: First, that to me and my heirs 





and successors, for ever and ever, be 
granted the office of Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea and of all the lands that I 
may discover theré0on, with all the privi- 
leges and benefits that go with this 
office. 

FERDINAND (sarcastically) : 
modest request. Go on, sir. 

Co._umsus: Second, that I be named 
viceroy of all such lands that I dis- 
cover, to govern them in the name of 
the King and Queen, for the rest of my 
natural life. With these, I shall, natur- 
ally, become a Don of Spain, my family 
maintaining such rank hereafter. 

AtFonso: Your Majesty, must we 
listen to this madman longer? This Co- 
lumbus — this son of a low weaver, this 
beggar who had to be supplied with the 
means to dress himself fittingly to ap- 
pear here today. This — this nobody to 
become a nobleman! 

IsaABELLA: This “beggar” is my guest 
here, Don Alfonso! 

FERDINAND: Your price is not quite 
as modest as I had expected, Colum- 
bus. 

Co.umsus: I shall do a great work 
— for God and Spain. You will be pay- 
ing me only what I deserve. 

FERDINAND: You have given some 
thought to the financial matters, I take 
it? 

Cotumesus: I have given thought to 
everything, Your Majesty. May I sug- 
gest that I receive one-tenth of all the 
revenues obtained from the lands that 
I discover. 

FERDINAND: One-tenth of all —! 

Cotumsus (angrily): I will gladly 
undertake to raise and furnish one- 


eighth the cost of the expedition — on 


A most 








the understanding that | receive one- 
eighth of the profits, apart from all other 
payments. 

FERDINAND: ‘| have decided — that 
my treasury cannot afford to supply the 
money for such a veriture. 

IsapeLya (Her hand clasps her 
throat. As she fingers the great necklace 
she is wearing, an idea comes to her.): 
Columbus! I have decided — to support 
your scheme on behalf of my own 
crown of Castile. I have decided — to 
pledge my jewels to finance your — 
dream. 

Cotumsus: Your Majesty. (He drops 
to his knees before the Queen and 
crosses himself.) Then yours will be the 
glory, Isabella! : 


SCENE Il 
The fore deck of the Santa Maria. 


Sancuo Ruiz: (pilot of the Santa 
Maria): Admiral! Admiral Columbus! 

Cotumsus: What is it, pilot? 

Ruiz: ‘The needle of the compass — 
it is shifting away from the north! 

Ist Saucon: We are lost — destroyed! 
(He sinks to his knees and starts bab- 
bling phrases from prayers, crossing 
himself. ) 

Cotumsus (quietly, without turn- 
ing): I shall come and see. Ah, Garcia 
— stand watch till I return. 

HERNANDEZ (steward): Yes, Admi- 
ral. 

Ist SatLorn: The compass — even the 
compass is bewitched! This voyage — 
defies the will of heaven! We are 
doomed! 

HERNANDEZ (lifting him to his feet 
by the collar): Get up, you fool! (2nd 
Sailor moves slowly and ominously up 
behind Hernandez, who whirls around) 
What are you doing here? 

2np Sartor (sullen, defiant): You'll 


‘ Illustrations from the book 
\ the “Log of Christopher Co- 
lumbus,”’’ illustrated by John 
O'Hara Cosgrave, II, and re- 


} ’ \ printed here by permission of 
; \ ‘ the publishers, William R. 
\ Scott, Ine. 





stick with the (scornfully) Admiral, 
through thick and thin, eh? 

HERNANDEZ: Against the Devil him- 
self! 

2np SamLor: May be the two of you 
will get your chance at that — soon. 

HERNANDEZ: You — you threatén the 
Admiral? 

2np Sartor (shrewdly): Who, me? 
No. But at séa, you know, all kinds of 
accidents happen. 

Ist Saucon: Columbus is a madman 
and a heretic! We have had signs! 

HERNANDEZ: What signs? 

Ist Samtor (frantically): We had 
barely left port, when we came upon 
the mast of a wrecked vessel. — At Tene- 
rife, in the Canary Islands, the very 
mountain threw off smoke and fire! 

HERNANDEZ: Fool! That was just a 
volcano — like Vesuvius. 

lst Sartor: A few days later, a great 
flame fell out of the sky into the water, 
and missed us by only a few leagues. 
Wasn't that warning enough? 

HERNANDEZ: Astronomers call them 
meteors. Chips of stars. 

2np Sartor: You educated ones have 
an answer for eVerything. But don’t 
think we don’t know how to deal with 
such as you. 

Cotumsus: Men, I have sent for the 
captains of the Pinta and the Nina to 
come aboard for a conference. 

2np Samtor: We don’t want any 
more conferences! We want action! 

lst Satcor: Turn back! Back! 

Cotumswvs: I know some of you are 
impatient — some are tired — and some 
are simply — afraid. 

2np SatLorn: We want to get back 
alive! 

Ist Sarcor: The Lord is against you 
for your heresy! 

CoLumsus: My expedition is on be- 
half of Their Most Christian Majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It will bring 
glory to the Church. 

Ist Samcor: Heresy! Heresy! 

2npd Samor (advancing threaten- 
ingly): If you do not turn back while 
we give you the chance — 

Cotumsus: I shall never turn back! 

2np Sartor: Then you must be pre- 
pared — 

Co_umBus: Men, I know most of 
you look down on me as a dreamer. 
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But you know Martin and Vicente Pin- 
zon of Palos, who command the Pinta 
and the Nina. And you know they are 
practical seamen. We can trust their 
judgment. Captain Pinzon, my men, be- 
lieve I am a dreamer. I feel they want 
the assurance of a practical man. 

Martin: My brother and I have 
been talking it over. We do not be- 
lieve we can say what we shall find — 
or when. 

lst Samor: That's a sailor talking! 
Then — turn back! 

Oruers: Back! He’s no Admiral — 
he’s a madman! — Dreamer! — Fool! — 
He belongs in chains! — Back — or we — 
(Columbus takes a step forward, then 
another and waits for silence. His proud 
bearing has its effect. Gradually, the 
crowd grows quiet.) 

Cotumsus: Your practical man has 
grown weak as the rest of you, at last. 
Now your dreamer tells you: for 
eighteen years I have studied and 
worked to prepare this expedition. For 
seven years I struggled at the Court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, scoffed at and 
scorned by many, encouraged by only 
a few. But I persevered, till the day 
came when Their Majesties and enough 
of the wisest men of Spain were per- 
suaded to share my dream. .. . You are 
al: enrolled for the duration of this voy- 
age. I say to you: the world needs 
dreamers and dreams. The world needs 
my dream. We sail on! (It is his ges- 
ture of dismissal. Then suddenly strain- 
ing forward): Sanchez! Sanchez! Look 
there, Sir, to the southwest. 

(Turn to page 15) 
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International News photo 


THE 8-25 GOING UP WITH THE AID OF ROCKETS. 


ROCKET TAKEOFF 


Rockets may find an impor- 


a ; 
The jet units, known as 


tant place in aviation. Success- | “Jato” in the Navy, are at- 


ful experiments have been made 
by the Army to develop rocket 
assists during takeoffs. 

The B-25 ( Mitchell bomber) 
shown has just been 
given a takeoff “boost” by rock- 
ets attached to the wings. Notice 
that the landing gear has not 
yet been retracted. 

A rocket assist is useful when 
the bomber is carrying a heavy 
payload of high octane gas and 
bombs. 

Since high takeoff speeds can 
be attained with rockets, a 
shorter takeoff run will get the 
plane off 
fore, smaller landing fields can 


above 


be used even when the plane is 
heavily loaded. 
Another reason for the rocket 


| 
| 
| 


the ground. There- | 


assist is this. It lessens the huge 
amount of fuel consumed to get | 


the aircraft in flight. 

The many hundreds of ‘gal- 
lons saved by using the rocket 
assist will increase the bomber’s 
flying range and actual time in 
the air. 

Since aircraft once in flight 
can support payloads which 
they cannot even get off the 
ground, the rocket assist may 
be used to increase the cargo 
of our transport planes. 

The Navy has also developed 
a method for takeoff boosts, but 
uses jet propulsion instead of 
rockets for the assist. 


s 





tached beneath the fuselage of 
the plane rather than under the 
wings. 

These jet units contain a solid 
propellant which includes oxy- 
gen. They are ignited by elec- 
trically controlled spark plugs. 
Escaping steam gives the plane 
its takeoff boost. 

Five of these jet units will 
hurl a Grumman Wildcat off a 
flight deck in a jiffy. 

Shorter takeoffs on a carrier 
allow more planes to use the 
flight deck at one time. It also 
permits more planes to be 
borne in a shorter time. 


air- 
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The B-2 


When planes come over- 
head in combat zones, and 
our soldiers are not sure 
whose planes they are, the 
soldiers call them B-2s, 
meaning “be too bad if 
they are not friendly.” 


Next Week: What's a 
“peashooter”’? 
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PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Curtiss Helldivers are now 
blasting the Japs with 20 mm. 
cannon. They are the first can- 
non-firing warplanes ever to be 
used on aircraft carriers. The 
cannon are attached in fixed 
positions on the landing edge 
of the wing, where the Hell- 
50 cal. machine guns 
used to be. 
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Of all the features. of the 
B-29, which make it in fact a 
Superfortress, one of the most 
important is the gunfire con- 
trol system. Because of it, the 
plan can shoot a greater concen- 
tration of lead more accurately 
and at a greater distance than 
any other plane ever built .. . 
can better protect itself against 
enemy fighter planes. 

This system, designed by 
General Electric engineers, in- 
cludes computing gun sights 
which automatically correct for 
various factors such as wind 
and plane velocity while the 
gunner holds the sight directly 
on the target. In mere seconds, 
most of the plane’s armament 
can be swung around to con- 
centrate terrific fire on a single 
spot. 

°o 9° oO 

In night flying, our pilots 

wear their oxygen masks from 


the moment they take off. Pilots | 


have found that even a slight 
lack of oxygen lessens 
ability to see in the dark. 


their 
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Twin-tailed 
"Black Widow” 


The Army has lifted some 
of the secrecy surrounding the 
Northrop P-61 Black Widow. 
(See photo below.) The Black 
Widow is a fast, black, twin- 
tailed night fighter. Armed with 
20 mm. cannon and .50 cal. 
machine guns, it is as deadly 
as the insect it is named after. 

Twin-tailed and _ twin-en- 
gined, the P-61 has the con- 
tours of the P-38 or the Focke- 
Wulf 189. 

The Black Widow is fast, and 
no wonder. It is powered by 
two Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engines of 2000 h.p. each. 
Especially built for night fight- 
ing, the Black Widow carries a 
crew of two or three. It has an 
extremely long range for a 
fighter. The P-61 is as big as 
a medium bomber, and weighs 
more than most transports. 

But despite her size and 
weight, the Black Widow can 
and out-maneuver the 
lightest of ordinary fighters. 
This is due to new type of wing 
structure, the details of which 
are still shrouded in secrecy. 

This much is known. The 
new type of wing makes the 
Black Widow an_ acrobatic 


marvel. It gives the plane a 
low landing speed and _ short 
taxi. Both are important for a 
plane that flies by night and 
operates from small fields. 





BLACK WIDOWS IN FLIGHT. GUN POSITIONS ARE CENSORED. 











“Youll Go Places On This Tea 


Ist Lt. Richard J. Niederriter, pilot, Ist Lt. Richard 
A. Carocari, navigator, Richard W. Evans, 
tail-gunner, and Ist Lt. Lester A. Darst, bombar- 
dier, (left to right in foreground above) have hit 
most of Germany’s “hot spots” in 
Fortress, the ““Winsome Winn.” 
their most exciting mission, 


Sgt. 


their Flying 
Asked which was 


their answer 


was 
unanimous: ““Anklam!” 
“You probably never heard of Anklam,” Lt. 


Carocari said. ‘“‘Before the war it was just a 
little jerk-water town a hundred miles or so 
from Berlin. But the Nazis built a Focke- 
Wulf assembly plant there. And our assign- 
ment was to flatten it. 


“‘T plotted my course far Berlin, to make Jerry 
think that was where we were heading. And 
we hadn’t any more than crossed Denmark 
until ‘the reception committee buzzed out to 
meet us. At least 300 German fighters hit our 
flight. They’d come barreling in from all 
directions at once . . . the fire from their can- 
nons and machine guns making a solid sheet 
of flame along their wings. The going was hot 
and heavy for awhile.” 


“Hot and heavy is right,”’ Lt. 
said. “‘We were under fire for 3% hours. But 
our gunners were too smart —and too good 
for then. Evans here had his tail-gun knocked 
out, so he’ came up and fired the flexible gun 
in the nose. When the ball-turret got fouled 
up with oil from a damaged line, the ball- 
gunner adjusted it so it would keep revolving 
to fool the fighters—and then he climbed 
out and lent a hand at the waist-guns. It was 
the prettiest piece of teamwork I’ve ever seen.” 


Niederriter 


*““‘That’s what really licked 


’em,”’ Sgt. Evans 
said. ““Teamwork! Lt. 


Niederriter had his 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


hands full keeping the Winsome Winn on her 
yet all the time, he sat up there and 
called the shots for us gunners. We sure did 
work those German fighters over. 


course... 


two blow up in mid-air.” 


**Finally,”’ 


Darst said, 
course and cut for Anklam. The F-W’s gave 


We saw 





“‘we changed our 


They came barreling in from all directions.” 


us a breathing spell as we swung in over the 


town and we made 
run. I saw our eggs 
tory. And, brother, 
won’t make fighter 
again!”’ 


a nice, 


Lt. Niederriter grinned. ‘‘Sure,”’ | 
go plenty of places in the AAF. 


exactly joy-riding, 


job to do. 


smooth bombing 
land square on that fac- 


MEN OF 17 


did we plaster They 

planes there very soon { 
...if youwant tofly tudes are outstandingly 
‘ “a on the “greatest team high, you will be trained 
1€ said, you in the world,’ an AAI as a bombardier, naviga- 
: And its not air combat crew goto tor or pilot, and upon 
either. But we’ve got a your nearest AAF Exam- successful completion of 
And we work together to do it. ioten Ment se Mf you- waletes. wh be Gente 
*‘And I think that’s the important thing for can qualify for the Air ated’as a Flight Officer or 


any young fellow 


wings as Gunner, Bombardier 
to remember. 


Pilot 


*““You’re on a team 


time you step into your first training plane 
there 


until you get up 
a winning team .. 


who 


in 


the ‘greatest team in the world’!”’ 


U. S. ARMY RE¢ 


XN 


wants to win his Corps Enlisted Reserve. If Second Lieutenant. 
> Navigator, or you qualify,tyou will re- 
ectve Chie fnsigate ... Out For pre-aviation training 
the AAF—from the will ‘not be called 6 your local Civil Air 
sus cee training until you are Pascal offenses. Aine ink 
is or over 

in action. And it’s your High School prin- 
.an unbeatable team... When called, you will be cipal or adviser about 
given further tests to de- recommended courses in 
termine the type of train- the Air Service Division 
ing you will receive. If of the High School Vic- 
ITING SERVICE you are trained as a gun- tory Corps. Ask about the 
ner or technician gunner opportunities for college 


ARMY A/R FORCES 





ou will go into actual training through the 
combat as a non-commis- Army Specialized Train- 
ioned officer. Ifyourapti- ing Reserve Program. 


For information on Naval Aviation Training, apply 
t nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 
SEE This advertisement has the ap- 
KEEP'EM FLYING! proval of the Joint Army Navy 
—— EEE 


Personnel Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Based on issues of Sept. 11, 18, 25, and Oct. 2. 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Tetal, 100. 


1. General Mark Clark’s 5th Army is fighting in (a) 
France; (b) Poland; (c) Italy. 

2. Allied troops took the port of Cherbourg in (a)> Bel- 
gium; (b) France; (c) Germany. 

3. A second invasion of France was launched by General 
Patch through (a) Marseilles; (b) Paris; (c) Le Havre. 

4. Our strategy in the Pacific is called (a) island-hop- 
ping; (b) Back-to-Bataan; (c) commandos strike at dawn. 

5. When a citizerr votes for President, he really votes for 
(a) Congressmen; (b) electors; (c) tax-collectors. 

6. Robot bombs fly by means of (a) Diesel engines; (b) 
jet-propulsion; (c) flapping wings. 

7. The subject of the Dumbarton Oaks conference was 
(a) peace; (b) demobilization; (c) reconversion. 

8. Dictator of Hungary is (a) Nimitz; (b) Cadogan; (c) 
Horthy. 

9. The Westwall is (a) Hitler’s office building; (b) Ger- 
man line of fortifications; (c) a new war plane. 

10. In charge of the rehabilitation of wartorn countries 
is (a) NRA; (b) UNRRA; (c) WPB. 

11. First President of the Philippines was (a) McKinley; 
(b) Quezon; (c) MacArthur. 

12. The total number of electoral votes for the 48 states 
is (a) 48: (b) 266: (c) 531. 

13. A nation that left the Axis partnership recently is (a) 
Hungary; (b) Finland; (c) Japan. 

14. Wallabies, platypuses, dingos, and wombats are (a) 
secret weapons; (b) Australian animals; (c) native songs. 

15. Australia is a (a) British Dominion; (b) a mandated 
island; (c) a territory of the VU. S. 

16. Australia is about the size of (a) the U. S.; (b) 
Holland; (c) Kentucky. 

17. An insecticide is (a) WPB; (b) LST; (c) DDT. 

18. Guam, Saipan and Tinian are in the (a) Solomons; 
(b) Marianas; (c) Philippines. 

19. The natives of Guam are (a) Kanakas; (b) Chamor- 
ros; (c) Chimarooks. 

20. To help demobilized servicemen, Congress (a) passed 
the GI Bill; (b) sent Bob Hope to the front; (c) bought 
War Bonds. 

21. Demobilization (a) has begun; (b) will begin after 
Germany’s defeat; (c) will begin after Japan’s defeat. 

22. Nimitz is in command of (a) the Pacific Fleet: (b) 
World War II; (c) all B-29s. 

23. Elizabeth Kenny introduced (a) treatment for polio- 
myelitis; (b) DDT; (c) Pliotron tubes. 

24. An armored division uses (a) tanks; (b) paratroops; 
(c) Seabees. 

25. The tank was introduced into warfare in (a) World 


War I; (b) the Spanish Civil War; (c) World War IL. 


QUESTIONS ON THIS ISSUE 


Score 5 points each. Total, 100. 


1. A river between Belgium and Germany is the (a) 
Seine; (b) Meuse; (c) Marne. 


2. An important Dutch port is (a) the Hague; (b) Ant- 
werp; (c) Hamburg. 

3. The Netherlands are bordered by (a) the English 
Channel; (b) the Atlantic; (c) the North Sea. 

4. Allied forces landed on Dutch soil by (a) swimming 
over dikes; (b) dropping out of planes; (c) walking in 
disguised as tulip seed salesmen. 

5. Palau is between (a) Carolines and Philippines; (b) 
Hawaiian Islands and Guam; (c) China and Japan. 

6. In charge of the Palau invasion is (a) Halsey; (b) 
Patton; (c) Mountbatten. 

7. Strongest of the Jap bases are (a) Truk and Palau; 
(b) Halmahera; (c) Wake. 

8. Capture of Peleliu will give us (a) an airfield; (b) 
the Jap navy; (c) Kanakas. 

9. In 1912, Franklin D. Roosevelt helped nominate tor 
President (a) Theodore Roosevelt; (b) Wilson; (c) Willkie. 

10. In World War I, Franklin D. Roosevelt was (a) 
Army Chief of Staff; (b) President of the U. S.; (c) Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 

11. President Roosevelt's first two terms are known as the 
(a) New Deal period: (b) war period; (c) Gay Nineties. 

12. In 1932, Roosevelt defeated (a) Herbert Hoover; 
(b) Alfred E. Smith; (c) Grover Cleveland. 

13. Changing from war to peace production is known as 
(a) demobilization; (b) reconversion; (c) conservation. 

14. Chief of the War Production Board is (a) Nelson; 
(b) Kaiser; (c) Bricker. 

15. High unemployment insurance for workers was pro- 
vided for in a bill by Senator (a) George; (b) Kilgore; 
(c) Truman. 

16. His bill was (a) passed; (b) defeated; (c) still being 
discussed when Congress recessed. 

17 Fog is manufactured to (a) screen soldiers; (b) keep 
the sun out of their eyes; (c) cool off their guns. 

18. The Black Widow is a (a) seaplane; (b) twin-tailed 
fighter plane; (c) heavy bomber. 

19. In Navy talk, “Jato” means (a) Roger; (b) jet-units; 
(c) “Kayo the Japs.” 

20. To get a boost into the air, planes may use (a) cata- 
pults; (b) rockets: (c) extra wings. 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Committee of Ways and Means, p. 6. A Committee 
of the House of Representatives which must pass 
upon certain kinds of bills before they can be con- 
sidered by the whole House. 

bureaucracy (byoo-ROK-ra-see), p. 16. Govern- 
ment in which much of the work is managed by 
various departments or “bureaus.” The word ba- 
reaucracy is often used now by opponents of the 
Roosevelt administration to labe] the present govern- 
ment with its many bureaus. 

landslide, p. 7. A great majority of votes for one 
side. 

taboo (ta-BOO), p. 5. Forbidden by tradition. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Angaur (ahng -AUR), Peleliu (PEH-leh-lyoo), 
p. 4, p. 4. 











If both the review and current questions are used for VQ, cut score for each question in half to make total 100. 
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COLUMBUS 


(Continued from page 11) 


SANCHEZ: 
ness. 

Cotumsus: There is a light. A flick- 
ering light. I see — 1 saw a light. It is 
gone now. I must go and consult my 
charts. 

lst Samton: Here’s his favorite spot, 
when he’s not up there. 


I see nothing but dark- 


2np SamLor: When the moon drops 


behind a cloud for even a few mo- 
ments — I'll do it with my own hands. 


Ist SatLor: Everyone will be glad of : 


the — accident. 

2np Sartor: Back home, no one will 
care. He’s a foreigner, anyhow — and all 
he’s discovered is — more salt water. 

Ist Satmtorn: Sh! He’s coming back. 
(They pass him as he walks along the 
rear, Near the stage right, at his favor- 
ite spot, he halts and gazes down into 
the ocean. Aé left, 1st and 2nd Sailors 
stop and watch him. They look up at 
the moon. Suddenly, from offstage 
right, rings out a cry.) 

Voice: Land — ho! Land — ho! (Co- 
lumbus starts, rushes up onto the 
platform and gazes west.) 

Co_umsus (trembling with excite- 
ment): Land—ho! Land—ho! (He 
stands erect, staring into the west, as 
the deck quickly fils with sailors and 
officers, shouting and jumping with joy. 
Other shouts are heard from off stage, 
that is, from the other ships. Bells ring. 
Then, as if swept by a common impulse, 
all turn and look at Columbus. Un- 
conscious of their stares, he draws his 
sword, drops to his knees, and holds it 
up like a cross. In one great move- 
ment, the others drop to their knees and 
bow their heads, as the curtain slowly 


falls.) 





This is an excerpt from the play, Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, by Robert Bedford, and is re- 
printed here by permission of the author and 
of the magazine Plays. 





It’s an Ill Wind 


Corporal (staring disdainfully at a 
rookie): “Look what the wind blew in.” 

Rookie: “It wasn’t the wind, sir. It 
was the draft.” 


Ollie Abernathy, Belzoni (Miss.) Jr. H. 8. 


Out to Launch 


A woman was launching her first 
ship and was a little confused. She 
turned to a shipyard worker and asked: 
“How hard do I have to hit it to knock 
it into the water?” 


Beverly Woodrow, Scottsbluff (Neb.) Schoo! 


Ridden 


A customer «was arguing with a taxi- 
driver over the fare. “See here,” said 
the customer in exasperation, “I haven't 
been riding in cabs all my life for noth- 
ing.” 

“No,” retorted the driver, “but Ill 
bet you’ve been trying hard enough.” 


Leon Graubard, P. 8. 6, Long Island City, N. ¥ 
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Betwixt and Between 


Teacher: “Why were you sitting on 
a street corner with a gun and a pair of 
scissors when you should have been on 
your way to school?” 

Moron: “I couldn’t decide what to 
do —to cut down the alley or shoot 
down the street.” 

Robert Wieklund, Byford School, Chicago, Tl. 














“Flying Fish—- 
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Navy scout planes have sighted enemy ships. The pilots break 
radio silence to flash the position. Torpedo planes on task force 
carriers take off for action — each with a deadly flying fish! 


Radiotelephone carries the word from far-ranging planes in 
today’s air and sea battles. Planes can attack without opposing 
fleets ever coming within range of each other’s big guns. It’s a 
new kind of naval warfare made possible by radiotelephone. 


The special communications equipment used by Navy planes 
is but another example of how Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 


scientists and workers at Western Electric, manufac- 
turers for the Bell System, are helping our forces to win 


battles around the world. 


BELL 
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KING OF THE 
COWBOYS 


TRIGGER 


THE SMARTEST HORSE 
IN THE MOVIES 







































Featuring 
DALE EVANS and MARY LEE 


with 
LLOYD CORRIGAN - THURSTON HALL 


BOB NOLAN and 
THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 











SONGS: “it’s Love, Love, Level” 
“New Moon Over Nevado” - “Hi Ho 
Little Degies” - “What Are’ We Goin’ 
To Do?” - “Harum Scarum Baron of 
the Harmonium” - “A Cowboy Hos 
Te Yodel in the Morning” 


THE CANDIDATES 


(Continued from page 7) 


By 1924, Roosevelt was strong 
enough to get about on crutches. That 
year, he was a delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in New 
York City. His interest in politics was 
returning. 

Four years later, able to walk with 
the aid of braces and a cane, Roosevelt 
attended the Democratic Convention 
that nominated Alfred E. Smith, Gov- 
ernor of New York, as Presidential can- 
didate. Smith lost the election to Herb- 
ert Hoover. Smith then urged Roosevelt 
to run for Governor of New York. 

Roosevelt served two terms, Jan. 1, 
1929 to the end of 1982. 

In November, 1932, Franklin D. 


-| Roosevelt was elected President, win- 


ning 413 electoral votes out of a pos- 
sible 531. The defeated Republican 
candidate was Herbert Hoover, who 
was running for re-election. 

President Roosevelt’s 12 years in of- 
fic can be divided into two periods: (1) 
the New Deal period; (2) the war 
period. .* 

President Roosevelt's first two terms 
in office are known as the New Deal 
period. It was during this-time that our 
Government took steps to pull our coun- 
try out of the depression. 














The depression, which started in 
| 1929, was a time when business was 
|poor, millions of people were unem- 
_ ployed, factories were idle, banks were 
| failing, and thousands of families did 
|not know where their next meal was 
coming from. 

When President Roosevelt took 6ffice 
in 1933, he started at once to attack the 
problem. Under his leadership, Con- 
gress passed many bills for the purpose 
of putting people back to work. Those 
who could not get jobs in private in- 
dustry, were put to work for the gov- 
ernment and paid by the government. 
| Young men were put to work on 
farms to help improve the land by 
| planting trees and building check dams 
to prevent erosion of the soil. They also 
worked in the forests, and in our public 
parks and highways. 

High school and college students 
were granted money to help them con- 
tinue their education. 

Under President Roosevelt’s spon- 
sorship, Congress passed laws to guar- 
antee the deposits in savings banks, to 
regulate the sale of stocks and bonds, 
to give labor unions more power, to aid 
farmers, to provide old age and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Many people did not approve of 
President Roosevelt's New Deal. His 














opponents today, headed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, say that the New 
Deal never got our country out of the 
depression. Governor Dewey, in a 
speech at Portland, Oregon, on Sept. 
20, said the New Deal “failed com- 
pletely.” 

President Roosevelt’s opponents also 
attack him for what they call the “bun- 
gling” and the “bureaucracy”* of our 
war-time government. They hope to see 
these conditions corrected by electing 
Thomas Dewey to the Presidency on 
Nov. 7th. 

Followers of President Roosevelt con- 
sider him a great American leader and 
statesman, who will live in history for 
the good he has done here in our own 
country and throughout the world. 





In our issue next week, we will pub- 
lish a biography of Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. 


Movie Checkup 


’ 
“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: “Carolina Blues. “Atlantic 
City. “Rainbow Island. “Greenwich Vil- 
lage. “Bathing Beauty. ~“Sensations of 
1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: ““Mrs. Parkington. ““The 
Seventh Cross. “Dark Mountain. ““Double 
Indemnity. ~““Man From Frisco. ““Im- 
patient Years. ~“The Climax. ““Arsenic 
and Old Lace. “Kismet. ““Since You 
Went Away. ““Dragon Seed. ““Between 
Two Worlds. ““Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 


War Pictures: ““A Wing and a Prayer. 
“Till We Meet Again. ~“White Cliffs of 
Dover. 

Comedy: ““San Diego, I Love You. 
“I Love a Soldier. “The Doughgirls. 
“Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. “In 
Society. “Merry Monahans. ““Hail the 
Conquering Hero. ““Janie. ““Casanova 


. Brown. ““Mr. Winkle Goes to War. 


Mysteries: ““The Climax. “Soul of a 
Monster. “Pearl of Death. ““Mask of Di- 
mitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 


Westerns: “Silver City Kid. 





The Winnah! 


The sailor dashed down the dock to 
a boat that was just pulling out. The 
boat had moved a few yards, and the 
sailor jumped, fell, and hit the back of 
his head in falling. For several minutes 
he lay stunned. Upon awakening he 
looked back, blinked a time or two, and 
seeing that the boat was about a hun- 
dred yards off shore, he shouted: “Boy, 
oh boy! Can I broad-jump!” 
Quote 

















Oh, Brother! 


DOES athletic ability run in a tamily? 
Some experts say “yes.” Others say “no.” 
And stil] others say “could be.” We're 
not from Missouri. But we like to see 
things proved in black and white. That’s 
why we say athletic ability does run in 
a family. Look at the evidence: 

In baseball, there are at least tour 
tamous brother acts. Most tamous are 
the DiMaggios—Joe of the Yankees, Dom 
ot the Boston Red Sox and Vince of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Right behind them are the Cooper 
voys, Mort and Walker, of the Cardinals. 
Mort is just about the best pitcher in 
baseball; Walker, the No. | catcher 

Another very famous brother team is 
Paul and Lloyd Waner. Paul, a Yankee, 
and Lloyd, a Pirate, are today second 
stringers. But in their prime they were 
perhaps the greatest baseball brothers. 

The fourth pair of famous baseball 
brothers are Dixie (Dodgers) and Harry 
(Cardinals) Walker. 

The royal family ot tootball is com- 
posed of the seven Manders of Milbank, 
South Dakota. Perhaps the best known 
at present is Clarence, or “Pug,” now in 
his sixth season as smashing fullback 
with the pro Brooklyn Dodgers 

“Automatic” Jack was the greatest 
He was all-American at the University 
of Minnesota and then played 10 years 
with the Chicago Bears Francis, the 
oldest Manders was a tackle at South 
Dakota University; Frank was a back 
at South Dakota State; Albert played for 
Milbank High; and Paul;Phil and Glenn 
ali won their letters at Milbank High 
and Drake University 

Johnny Hopp. the hard-nitting Cardi- 
nal outfielder, has a brother, Harry, who 
rose to grid stardom with the University 
of Nebraska and the pro Detroit Lions 

In boxing all fight fans know the five 
Zivie brothers, the most famous of 
whom is Fritzie, forme: welterweight 
champion. Then there are the big Baer 
boys, Maxie and Buddy. Maxie was 
heavyweight champion at one time, 
while Buddy once gave Joe Louis a 
tough battle 

In tennis, the up-and-coming brother 
team is Bob and Tom Falkenburg, whose 
sister, Jinx, is the well known movie 
actress and magazine cove. girl 

These are but a few of the tamous 
brother acts in sports. We could name 
at least fifty more. Now are you con 
vinced? ~HERMAN MAsIN 

Sports Editon 
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Either To Young or To Old 


A man courteously surrendered his 
Pullman berth to an aged woman while 
traveling home. He sent his wife a tele- 
gram explaining that he would arrive 
on the following train. His wire read: 
“Home soon, Just gave birth to old 


lady. James Norton, Olympia H. 8., Columbia, 8. C. 


A New Point 
Teacher: “When was beef the high- 


est?” : 
Pupil: “When the cow jumped over 
the moon.” 
netty Thiele, Lake View (Ia.) School 


The Practical Private 


Sergeant: “Why should you never 
lose your head while fighting?” 
Private: “Because you'd have no place 
to put your helmet.” . 
Masy Ann Dolan, West Elm 8t., New Haven, Conn 
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Ist PRIZE 

2nd PRIZE.. 

3rd PRIZE...N.. 
4th PRIZE 
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$25 War Bond prizes 


$15 in War Stamps 
en ..$10 in War Stamps 
..15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
“Playing Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. II- 
lustrated with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


Aw 


V2 


War Menepe 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8 Each contestant may submit more than 

, one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing @ picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries tosPlanters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5,. 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 


. 








Send Your Jokes to JSA 


All jokes must be accompanied 
by the sender’s name, school, and 
address, or they will not be accepted 
for publication. Address Junior 
Scholastic JSA Club, 220 E. 42d 
St., New York, 17, N. Y. 











Clocked 


A traveler was walking along a coun- 
try road when he met an old man. Ad- 
dressing him, he asked how long it 
would take to get to the next village. 
But the old man went on with his work, 
neither speaking nor looking up. The 
traveler went on his way. He hadn't 
gone far, when he heard a call: “Hey, 
mister! Come back!” 

When the traveler returned, the old 
man said: “It will take you twenty min- 
utes.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that when 
I asked you?” said the traveler. 

“How did I know how fast you were 
going to walk?” drawled the old man. 

Patricia Draper, Jewell (Pa.) School 


Bird Calls 


A sailor at an auction bid tor a par- 
rot. He bid five dollars and a voice up 
front bid ten. He raised the bid to fif- 
teen dollars. The same voice bid twenty. 
The sailor bid again, but each time, his 
offer was topped by the bidder up front. 
Finally, at fifty dollars, he was sold the 
bird. 

Paying the money, the sailor walked 
out with his parrot. “Say,” he said sud- 
denly, “I paid fifty dollars for you and I 
don’t even know if you can talk or not.” 

“Why, of course I can talk,” replied 
the parrot. “Who do you think was 
bidding against you?” 

Pauline Marino, P. 8. 81, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


It’s in the BAG! 


’ Have you heard that Hitler doesn’t 
have a suitcase any more? He lost his 
grip in Europe. 


Dorothy Liebling. Hall School, Rockford, IN 





From the Newspaper PM, 
Copyright 1944 by Field Publications. 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Fred 
Lynch, Jr., Emerson School, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Jill: “Why do you have to go home?” 

Bill: “I gotta help Pa with my les- 


” 
sons. 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Roosevelt; 7-up; 8-ti; 9-er; 10- 
gapes; 12-sty; 13-ape; 14-mt.; 15-nears; 17-Patch; 
18-La.; 19-OWI; 21-dun; 23-wanes; 26-is; 27-et; 
28-mi; 29-MacArthur. 

DOWN: l-rug; 2-OPA; 3-step; 4-Eisenhower; 
5-lot; 6-try; 11-Patton; 12-Stalin; 14-ma; 16-Ra; 
20-Watt; 21-dim; 22-U. S. A.; 24-emu; 25-sir. 





New Booklet Shows You 


HOW 70 FLY/ 


“yow TO FLY A 
cus” SHOWS 
PIPER CUB Ae 














i c 
r d 10c in stampe® oO 
_ — wtage-handling. ee 
hire ft Corporation, De — 
fsi04, Lock Haves, Pennsy 


16mm. SOUND FILM—*‘‘The Construction of 
a Light Airplane." For distribution points, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Pennsylvania 

State College, State College. 
Pennsylvania. 


P/PER CUB 


R All AMERICANS 








FRENCH 


ALSO FIGHTING FREE 
35 Magazine 


Free Stamp 





provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








10. Master. 


stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
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2. Balkan nation on side of the Axis. 

6. Capital of Germany. 

9. Balkan nation that broke with Axis. 

10. Landing Ship, Tanks 

11. Steamship (abbrev.). 

12. Preposition meaning towards. 

13. Letters for the distress signal for ships. 

15. Acid made by the action of sulphuric 
acid on nitrates. 

17. To support. 

20. Flavored beverage made of carbonated 
water. 

21. Port in southern France taken by Gen- 
eral Patch. 

23. Illuminated. 

24. Conjunction meaning provided that. 

26. Mister. 

28. Instrument for cooling. 

29. European nation liberated by Allies. 

83. Stopped. 

34. Esteemed. 


el & 


1. Weapons. 

2. Suggestion. 

8. Act of uniting. 

4. Leave. 

5. One of the “Big-Four.” 
6. British ( abbrev.). 

7. Goddess of Dawn. 

8. Sixth note of the scale. 


13. To pack into a tight space. 

14. Young horse. 

16. Present tense of verb to be. 

17. Nation being crossed by Russian army 
‘on drive to Germany 

18. Destroy. 

19. River in Italy. 

22. Daughter of one’s brother or sister. 

25. Ran away. 

26. Haze. 

27. Regret. 

80. Georgia ( abbrev.) 

31. Maryland ( abbrev.). 

32. Government Issue. | 





Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils | 
edition next week, 
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Tea for Two 


The latest story being whispered out- 
side of Gestapo circles in Germany con- 
cerns German food reserves. 

It seems that Hitler was displaying 
some anxiety about the food situation, 
so he asked Goering: “Hermann, how 
much longer will our food supply last?” 

“Ten years,” replied Goering con- 
fiuently. 

“Good,” cried the “Fuehrer. “Must 
announce that fact to my people. They'll 
be glad to hear it.” 

“People!” interrupted the surprised 
Goering. “Who said anything about 
the people? I meant for us two.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Disqualified 


Voter: “I wouldn't vote for you if you 
were Saint Peter himself.” 

Candidate: “If I were Saint Peter, 
you couldn’t vote for me. You wouldn’t 
be in my district.” 


You can get this 
AMAZING NEW MAP 


FREE = nese 
Aviation Cavalcade 


Never before a map like this! World’s 
reatest bombers, fortresses, pursuit planes, 
ghters, transports én color! Tells how Army 

and Navy aircraft are designated! Pictures 

planes of the future! Gives history of U. S. 

win “tip insignia; shows wing-tip insignia 

of all United Nations. Contains dictionary 
of aviation slang and many other thrilling 
features! Send coupon below today for your 
big map. Hurry—edition is limited! AVIA- 

TION CAVALCADEis created bythemakers 

of famous Albert Richard Action-Fit* Coats, 

Jackets, Gloves and Mittens for menand boys. 

Featured at leading stores everywhere. 

# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 








Albert Richard, Dept. L 

Milwoukee 4, Wis. 

(_] Send me name of store where I can get map 
FREE. 

[] Send map direct to me. I enclose 10c (no 
stamps, please) for mailing and handling. 

Name. 

Address 

City State 
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Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
‘| models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
4 the battle ground before the battle starts. 


‘| You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 

sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
| the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
| you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
4 your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 
. Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
7 sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
| perfect, made of rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS 


j they’ve already seen in detail on the rub- 
o ber map... 


~ SOMETHING NEW 
“IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 


AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, 


already familiar from study of the rubber 
map... 
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saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us.. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 

uickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Familiarity with enemy territory means 
minimum losses! 





© SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE...TO SPEED VICTORY! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


4 1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DO/AINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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“How Objective Is Writing 
Of Our Roosevell Article! 


LIFE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT — p. 7. 


In this issue we present the first of tour biographies on 
the Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates. 

How objective are we, the editors of Junior Scholastic, 
in the writing of these biographies? Our objective is pure 
and unadulterated objectivity but since “there is no such 
animal, we wonder how close we come to it, in your 
opinion. 





What do your pupils thinkr 

Try this classroom test. Ask the class to read the bio- 
graphical sketch of President Roosevelt on page 7. 

After the pupils have read it, ask various members of the 
class to give answers to the following questions. 

Can you tell whether the writer of the article is “tor 
Koosevelt or “against’ him? A New Deal enthusiast, or 
against the New Deal? 

Or, do you think the writer tried his best to be neutral, 
and succeeded in the effort? 

Next week, our article will be on Governor Dewey, and 
you may want to conduct a similar test. Let us know the 
results of your test on both articles. We should like to 
have this for our guidance and perhaps publish it. Ou 
address: 220 East 42d Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What qualities do you think President Roosevelt has 
that fit him for the positior of chiet executive? From a read 
ing of the article. can vou find traces of these qualities in 
the President’s early lile? 

Describe conditions in the country when Koosevelt 
became President in 1932. What did he do in an effort to 
remedy conditions? 

3. Do you think the New Deal was a good thing tor ow 
countrv? 


Fact Questions 


1. List three government offices Roosevelt held betore 
he became President. 

2. What President of the U. S. was a relative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 

3. Who was it who said: “Franklin, | hope you never 
grow up to be President.” 

4. What position did Roosevelt hold in World War [? 

5. For how many years has Roosevelt been President? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 

Theme Article: New Guinea. 

National Election: Biography of Thomas E. 
Dewey 

Bib and Tuck: Red Raiders—a Flying Squadron 
in Southwest Pacific 

Air Week: The Body in Flight. 

Science and Invention: Mysteries of Science. 
News Roundup . . . Jokes . .. Puzzle . . . Vocabu- 
lary Feature. 








RECONVERSION — p. 6 


As . class activity, pupils might ask women war-workers 
in their community if they plan to continue working after 
the war. Pupils should record their findings and present 
the answers to the class in graph torm. The graph can be 
divided into the following parts: (1) Will continue to 
work; (2) Will stop working; (3) Uncertain. 





Discussion Questions 


1. How does mass unemployment affect the welfare of 
the country? 

2. Should the government help unemployed workers to 
tinc jobs? 


3. Should unemployed people be given unemployment 
insurance? If your answer is “Yes,” under what conditions 
should this insurance be paid? 


Fact Questions 

lL. What does reconversion mean? 

2. Why was the WPB set up? 

3. Who is chiet of this board? 

4. What is meant by tooling up? 

5. Why was it necessary to stop nroduction of certain 
civilian goods when war broke out? 

6. What goods are being produced again? 

7. What is unemployment insurance? 

8. What steps has Congress taken towards reconversionP 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 
Review Quiz. l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 9-b; 10-b; 11-b; 
12-c; 13-b; 14-b; 15-a; 16-a; 17-c; 18-b; 19-b; 20-a; 21-b; 22-a; 23-a; 
24-a; 25-a 
rhis Issue Questions: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a; T-a; 8-a; 9-b; 10-3 
ll-a; 12-a; 13-b; 14-a; 15-b; 16-b; 17-a; 18-b; 19-b; 20-b. 


Solution to Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 2-Hungary; 6-Berlin; 9-Romania; 10-LST; 11-SS; 12-to; 13-SOS; 
15-nitric; 17-prop; 20-soda; 21-Toulon; 23-lit; 24-if; 26-Mr.; 28-fan; 29- 
Belgium; 33-ceased; 34-admired 
DOWN: 1-arms; 2-hint; 3-union; 4-go; 5-Russia; 6-Br.; 7-Eos; 8-la; 10- 
lord; 13-stow; 14-colt; 16-1s; 17-Poland; 18-ruin; 19-Po; 22-niece; 25-fled; 
26-mist; 27-rue; 30-Ga.; 31-Md.; 32-GI. 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


_ 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ - p. 14 


This is the semester's first quarterly review issue, cover- 
ing the three September issues (11th, 18th and 25th), and 
the issue of October 2. 

These questions may be used as a class exercise, or as 
part of the VQ project. If used as part of the VQ, score 1 
point for each correct answer. Halve the regular VQ score 
so that the total for both tests will be 100. Answers and 
dates of each issue from which the questions are taken 
are given in parentheses. 


10 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


Through what nation was the Allied invasion of Eu- 
rope launched on June 6, and what is this nation’s capital? 
(France, Paris; $/11.) 

2. What two Balkan nations deserted the Axis this sum- 


-mer? (Bulgaria, Romania; $/11; $/18.) 


3. List three cities in Italy that are now in Allied hands. 
(Pisa, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, Naples; S/11.) 

4. In what country is Ploesti? (Romania; S/18.) 

5. What is the Westwall? (German line of fortifications 
between Germany and France; $/18.) 

6. What was the subject of the conference at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and what nations were represented? (Organiza- 
tion of peace plans; U. S., Great Britain, Russia; $/18.) 

7. What nation did the Allies liberate immediately after 
their push through France? (Belgium; $/25.) 

8. What satellite nation in Europe remained loyal to the 
Axis? (Hungary; $/25.) 

9. What two Allied leaders met at Quebec last month? 
Roosevelt, Churchill; O/2.) 

10. What was the purpose of their conference? (Plan- 
ning Japan’s defeat; 0/2.) 


15 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. List four of the island groups anywhere in the Pacific. 
(Hawaiian, Aleutian, Solomon, Dutch East Indies, Philip- 
pine, Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, Marianas; $/11.) 

2. For what purpose did the Japanese want Midway and 
did they get it? (As a base to attack Hawaii; no; $/11.) 

3. What is meant by “island-hopping”? (Strategy of tak- 
ing only important, key islands; $/11.) 

4. What nation holds Wake Island? (Japan; S/11.) 

5. Where is Mindanao? (Philippines; $/18.) 

6. Where is Davao? (Mindanao; S/18.) 

7. What was the purpose of the Tydings-McDuffie Act? 
(Granting of independence to Philippines in 1946; S/18.) 

8. Why are the Philippines difficult to defend? (The 
7.083 islands stretch out over 1,152 miles; S/18.) 

9. Why was a highway built from Darwin to Alice 
Springs in Australia? (To prepare for a possible Jap attack 
from Timor; $/25.) 

10. What are some of Australia’s chief occupations? (Cat- 
tle and sheep raising; manufacturing; growing of wheat, 
oats, barley, cotton; $/25.) 

11. Why is Australia a good military base? (It is large 
enough for hundreds of thousands of soldiers; has naval 
bases and airports; has food and industries; $/25.) 

12. Who were the first white settlers in Australia? (Eng- 
lish and Irish convicts; $/25.) 

13. Name two of the important Marianas Islands. (Guam, 
Saipan, Tinian, Rota; O/2.) 

14. Who held Guam before the war? (U. S.; O/2.) 

15. How does the possession of the Marianas help us 
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in our war against Japan? (The 1500 miles’ striking dis- 
tance from Japan makes it a good base for Superforts; O/2.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON THE ELECTION 


1. List the Presidential and Vice Presidental candidates 
and give their parties. (Roosevelt and Truman, Democratic; 
Dewey and Bricker, Republican; $/11.) 

2. When is National Election Day? (First Tuesday in 
November, or November 7; S/11-18.) 

3. How long is the term of office for a Senator? For a 
Representative in the House? (6 yrs; 2 yrs; S/11.) 

4. How is the number of electoral votes for each state 
determined? (The number of electoral votes is equal to the 
number of Senators and Representatives; $/18.) 

5. If a candidate wins the majority of votes in a state, 
how many electoral votes does he get? (All; S/18.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


1. What do the letters UNRRA stand for? (United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; $/18.) 

2. What is UNRRA’s job? (To provide food, clothing, 
shelter, medical supplies to war-torn countries; to help them 
rebuild; $/18.) 

3. Why is there so little food in Europe? (Nazis seized 
it, no manpower, war destruction, few farm animals; $/18.) 

4. When will the War Department begin to demobilize 
the Army and about how many men will be demobilized? 
(After Germany’s defeat; about 1,500,000; O/2.) 

5. Which men will be sent home first? (Those with high 
service credits who are not needed in the Pacific; O/2.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE 


1. What is the scientific principle by which the robot 
bomb is made to work? (Jet-propulsion based on the prin- 
ciple of action and reaction; $/11.) 

2. When does the buzz-bomb explode? (When it col- 
lides with an object, or when its time mechanism causes it 
to explode; S/11.) 

3. What is electronics? 
to work; $/18.) 

4. What is DDT? (A powerful insecticide; $/25.) 

5. What is poliomyelitis? (Infantile paralysis; O/2.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What plane is the mightiest warplane in the world? 
(B-29, known as the Superfortress; $/11.) 

2. How many men make up the crew of this plane? 
(From 7 to 11; S/11.) 

3. What will be done with the thousands of military air- 
craft after the war is over? (Some will be sold to foreign 
countries, to private flyers and airlines in the U. S.; some 
will be given to schools; $/25.) 

4. What is the advantage of a helicopter over a fixed- 
wing plane? (Helicopters can rise and land vertically in a 
small space; O/2.) 

5. What is speed range of helicopter? (0-40 mph; O/2.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON NAMES IN WAR NEWS 


1. Name one American general who fought in the Bat- 
tle of France. (Patton, Patch, Bradley; $/11.) 

2. Who is Herbert Lehman? (UNRRA Director; S/18.) 

38. Who is in command of the Southwest Pacific theater 
of war? (General MacArthur; $/18.) 

4. Who is Tito? (Leader of the Yugoslav Partisans; $/25.) 

5. Who is Chester W. Nimitz? (Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet; O/2.) 


(The science of putting electrons 
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GOOD NEW BOOKS 
FOR PUPILS 
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Great themes can be understood by 
young people if they are couched in 
the idiom of the young and if their 
presentation catches sympathy and at- 
tention. The books recommended here 
are noteworthy for their style and their 
subject matter and for their interpre- 
tation of history, of great people, or of 
the world today. 


Historical Fiction and Biography 


JOHN MILTON. By Edmund Ful- 
ler. (Harper & Brothers) $2.50. This 
portrait of Milton, writer and exponent 
of freedom and liberty, is an excellent 
introduction to both Milton’s period 
and his poetry. 

THE GOOD SHIP RED LILY. By 
Constance Savery. (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) $2.25. This is a story of a 
family at the time of religious persecu- 
tions in England and of their escape to 
America. 

FOX FIRE. By Gertrude Robinson. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) $2. Puritan 
life in 1660 described through the ad- 
ventures of a young boy and his sister; 
throws light on the witchcraft trials, 
Indian customs, and pioneer living. 

LONE JOURNEY. By Jeannette 
Eaton. (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
$2.50. This timely biography of Roger 
Williams has its contemporary applica- 
tion in the subject of religious tolerance 
and freedom of worship. 

FUSS ‘"N’ FEATHERS. By Laura 
Long. (Longmans, Green & Co.) $2.25. 
This story of the life of turbulent Win- 
field T. Scott covers the period from 
the end of the American Revolution to 
the Civil War. 

THE GREAT PATHFINDER. By 
May Forth Weston. (Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co.) $2. Jedediah Smith, a 
great American explorer, opens new 
country for young boys and girls, as he 
blazes two trails from the Missouri to 
the Pacific. 

TREASON AT THE POINT. By J. 
C Nolan. (Julian Messner, Inc.) $2. 
The thundering story of Benedict Ar- 
nold is told anew against a swift-moving 
background of military intrigue, politi 
cal and historical events. 

GIANTS OF CHINA. By Helena 
Kuo, (E. P. Dutton & Co.) $3. Twelve 
historically important figures of China, 
from 2500 B.C. up through Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, are treated here in 
brief biographical sketches that add up 
to a pageant history of China. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS. By L. N. 
Wood. (Julian Messner, Inc.) $2.50. 
This biography of Dr. Ditmars, one of 
the foremost students of reptiles, is a 
story of scientific research, geography 
and adventure. 

JACK LONDON. By Shannon Garst. 
(Julian Messner, Inc.) $2.50. The color 
and fury of Jack London’s life are re- 
produced here in this well-documented 
biography. 


Aviation and Science 


MAN IN THE AIR. By Herbert S. 
Zim. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) $3. This 
book discusses the human factor in 
flight, the physiological effects of air 
travel on man, 

HERE’S HOW TO FLY. By Gilbert 
Paust. (Essential Books.) $2.50. The 
elementary facts of Aerodynamics, 
Navigation, Meteorology, Load Fac- 
tors, Aircraft Engines, and Flight His- 
tory are covered here in simple lan- 
guage. 

THEY FLY TO FIGHT. By Keith 
Ayling. (D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
$2.50. The airborne divisions, para- 
troopers, glider pilots and glider-borne 
troops, the men who fly to battle, their | 
training, techniques, and equipment 
make up the subject of this book. 

FUN WITH CHEMISTRY. By Mae} 
and Ira Freeman. (Random House) | 
$1.25, Workable chemical experiments | 


that are both fun and educational for | 





young teen-agers, make this book a| 
valuable addition to your classroom | 
libraries. | 


A DIPPER FULL OF STARS. By 
Lou Williams. (Follett Publishing Co.) | 
$2. This informative, up-to-date book 
on astronomy is prepared on the junior 
high school level. It is a concise dis- 
cussion of constellations, associated | 
legends, and of the earth’s neighbors in | 
space, the planets. 

MODERN RADIO. By Kingdon S.| 
Tyler. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) $3. 
This scientific book describes the work- 
ings of radio sets, and covers the latest 
developments in radio 
PM. 
introduces 
ment. 


broadcasting, 
television, colored television and 
pic 


discussion of radai 


All 


above may be ordered through Scholas- 


books or pamphlets mentioned 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. | 
Merely send your check or money order 
the of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 


. * | 
booklet is available free of charge, of | 


covering complete cost 


course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17. New York. 
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1. POPULAR SUBJECTS 


2. LOW CLASS PRICES 


Four SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
publications give your students ad- 
vice on school activities, community 
service, the presidential election—and 
other topics of widespread student 
interest and value! 


Order These Inexpensive Booklets 
for Your Classes Today! 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


Hi There, High School! By Gay Head. 72 pages. 
The pocket-size primer for new students—a store of infor- 
mation on getting along in high school, taking part in 
activities, streamlined study habits, ete 15 
Single copy—20e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


YOUTH COMBATS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Boy dates Girl—Third Series. By Gay Head. 32 pp. 
Here's how an alert group of students organize and operate 
their own successful recreation center. Plus more stories on 
jobs, family relationships, dating, etc. 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


JUNIOR HIGH AND THE HOME FRONT 


Bib and Tuck Stories. By Gay Head. 32 pages. 
18 lively adventure stories of the energetic ‘‘Tucker Kids’’ 
featuring ideas for home front drives, helping war workers, 
tales from the fighting fronts, etc. 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


1944 ANALYSIS OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


America Votes—1944. By Scholastic Staff. 32 pp. 
A non-partisan handbook of the 1944 presidential campaign 
showing our electoral system in action. For vital class study 
in history, government, economics, etc 10 
Single copy—25c. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 





USE HANDY ORDER COUPON 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose $ 
following: 


Please send me the 


owen OPies Hi There, High School! 
— copies Boy dates Girl—Third Series 

ee Opies Bib and Tuck Stories 
es COPies America Votes—1944 














Name 

School 

Address 

City P. 0. Zone No. 
State TE 10-9-44 





Please include remittance with your order. 
a — 
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YOU CAN pte 


WIN 


A 
$12.00 






* * * * * 


A typical Book -of- 
the-Month Club 
premium book 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW YOU USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


To discover practical and eftective teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in the classroom, we announce the competition open 
to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
vf SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
IUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms 


It's a simple 


ompetition—just tollow the rules 


listed below—and write a.letter on how you use the 
magazines in vour own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be pub 
lished in Teacher's Edition 


Each prize-winning tetter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW 1! USE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 
your library “REE! 





These $12.00 memberships to the Book 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 


1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 


Totalling 7 sew books for your oersona! 
library or 
if you prefer you moy choose 
$12.00 worth of books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club = selec- 
tions at one time 








of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
ranging from 300 to 1000 words 


2 Your tetter should include an account of 4 
your basic orocedure with the SCHOLASTIC such 
MAGAZINE or edition you use. 1.e. the time 
devoted to it. how assignments ore mode 
methods of study. relations of magazine work > 


such as committee work student conducted reci 
tations. special library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizctions, hond work. filing and 
indexing systems games and contests. pone! 
discussions. trips of surveys stimuloted by 
magozines «xhibitions. bulletin boords etc 





research 
lated or bosed on the use of the magazine 


to regular course. use of lesson plons, quizzes Teacher s 
etc In addition, it is highly desirable to de reserve 
scribe any special devices or activities used collecteo 


scribers 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


' Your setter should contain a briet description 3 Supptementary materiols iliustrating methods 
described 
be welcomed but are not required 


such as drawings, charts ete wil! 


it ws desirable to describe special activities 


committee work scrapbooks >sutside 
contests. dromatizations, etc stimu 


Prize winning tetters will be printea im the 


Edition. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
the right te oublish ther r 
form 


6 The competition is open to all teacher sub 
using '0 of more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO 
LASTIC and ao $1200 membership in the Book 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for eoch 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition 











SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY 


The first group of prizes will be owurded in October 1944 
You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes 


and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques 
Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Classroom Use 
Of Jr. Scholastic 


The editors of Junior Scholastic have 
received the first letters from teachers 
on how they use the magazine in the 
classroom. All teachers are invited to 
contribute letters. For details, see the 
announcement on this page. 

A $12 Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scription is awarded to Arthur W 
Schlichenmaier, social science instruc- 
tor, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Peoria, Illinois. 

He writes: “My classes have one day 
(Friday) for thorough study of the 
magazine. During the last ten minutes 
ot the class period, each pupil draws 
from our ‘Current events box’ one small 
slip of paper on which is written the 
title and page of a certain article or 
feature in the current issue. During the 
forthcoming week, each pupil will con- 
centrate on his or her own selected 
tcpic by giving it added study. To do 
this, pupils will listen to the radio and 
read other magazines and newspapers, 
taking notes and clipping out pertinent 
material. 

“One week later, when pupils receive 
their new issue of Junior Scholastic, 
they turn in their written reports and 
clippings, each report being a summary 
of what the pupil learned. 

“This follow-up type of study serves 
a number of purposes: It keeps pupils 
up to date on important war news; it 
gives them personal experience in re- 
search; it teaches them to think for 
themselves, develops interest through 
curiosity, and gives them practice in 
drawing up intellectual conclusions.” 

Pupils As Newscasters 

Agnes E_ joyce. teacher, Redfield 
School, Pittsfield. Mass., receives a $12 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


for the following letter: 


subscription 


“Who among us does not enjov being 
the first to tell an interesting bit of 
news? Through the use of Junior Scho 
lastic, | apply this psychology by mak 
ing it a point not to open my copy un- 
til my pupils have had an opportunity 
to read articles of their choice. 

“Then I ask each pupil to tell me, in 
his own words, something he has read 
and liked. 

“With the assurance of always find- 
new and fascinating material, even the 
apathetic readers eagerly enter their 
role of being my newscasters. In ordet 
to avoid duplications, every part of the 
magazine is explored, and most of the 
pupils have a few extra items in re 
serve, They derive much pleasure, as 
well as much profit, from their enthusi 
astic efforts to dispel my ignorance of 
the contents of each copy of Junior 
Scholastic!” 


